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Le Pluralisme, Essai sur la discontinues et I'hSterogSnSitS des phSnomenes. 

Par J. H. Boex-Borel (J. H. Rosny-aine). Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909. — 

pp. 272. 

If one may judge from the references in current books and periodicals, the 
theory of pluralism is usually regarded as essentially connected with prag- 
matism, and perhaps on this account as belonging peculiarly to American 
thought. Nevertheless in the book entitled Le Pluralisme, by M. Boex-Borel, 
we have by far the most careful and systematic study of pluralism that has 
as yet appeared. The mode of treatment is at once critical and constructive. 
While the difficulties of pluralism are frankly admitted, an attempt is made to 
show that those inherent in monism and dualism are still greater. The entire 
discussion is characterized by an impartiality that of itself adds weight to the 
arguments advanced; and even those readers who are not convinced, will be 
inclined to agree with the author's modest statement at the close of the book, 
that there is a place for pluralism in the intellectual world of to-day. It is a 
theory which deserves at least to be considered seriously. 

The man who believes in pluralism believes also in discontinuity and heter- 
ogeneity, and the fundamental nature of all three becomes more and more 
evident to the student, as his comprehension of science and of life increases. 
The monist is deceived by the apparent identity represented by the concept, 
and fails to realize that the concept is based upon analogy and is merely a 
convenient mode of procedure, in which the differences everywhere present 
are, for utilitarian reasons, ignored. Monism and dualism are the limits 
towards which the formation of common terms constantly tends. As such 
they have their value; but they are fundamentally false if they are regarded 
as in any way representing the ultimate nature of reality. Moreover, they 
carry with them inconsistencies and contradictions which pluralism escapes. 
For instance, the problem of consciousness, insoluble for both dualist and 
monist, ceases to be such for the pluralist. Since he regards the diversity of 
things as real, not apparent, consciousness becomes merely that group of 
phenomena which offers the least analogy to other groups. He is not com- 
pelled by the exigencies of his theory to deny the multiplicity of the universe 
and to transform analogies and resemblances into identities. He has similar 
advantages when confronted with the problems of persistence and change, 
of quality, quantity, resistance, space and time. These bring with them 
plenty of difficulties, no doubt, but the pluralist is at least not foredoomed to 
failure at the very outset. 

The question of the limits of knowledge is one which M. Boex-Borel regards 
as of especial interest and importance for pluralism; and it gives him occasion 
for an extended consideration of the principal monistic and dualistic theories 
concerning the Unknowable, the chapters upon which are among the best in 
the book. The numerous varieties of the Unknowable are characterized and 
rejected in favor of an Unknown, which, on the one hand, sets no fixed bounds 
to knowledge and, on the other, recognizes the futility of an identification of 
the knowing subject and the object of knowledge. There is no phenomenon 
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with a barrier set before it, just as there can be no hope of ever knowing more 
than a small part of the manifestations of the universe. Here, as always, 
pluralism is found to be in accordance with the results of history and science. 
That which, in the reviewer's opinion, constitutes the weak point of what is 
otherwise an excellent book, is a certain superficiality with respect to meta- 
physical questions, and an exaggerated tendency to identify the particular with 
the real. Much of philosophical speculation does end in verbal distinctions, 
it must be confessed, and these cannot be criticized too severely; but there is 
also a mode of criticism which tends to give a verbal interpretation to some- 
thing much more ultimate, and which fails to realize the significance of the 
theories condemned. Philosophy has doubtless much to learn from history 
and from science; and perhaps the impatience with mere speculation fostered 
by them both has much justification; but if men had been contented with the 
particular and the concrete, there would never have been any pluralistic 
philosophy. 

G. N. Dolson. 
Smith College. 

Nouvelles Uudes sur Vhistoire de la pensee scientifigue. Par G. Milhaud. 

Paris, F. Alcan, 191 1. — pp. 235. 

The eight studies of which this volume is composed are reprinted from 
various scientific and philosophic reviews appearing between 1900 and 1910. 
They are, however, happily brought together in a single volume, for with the 
possible exception of the first, an appreciative miscellany of impressions and 
memories of Paul Tannery, all feed a single interest, that of the logician. 

The history of science is too much neglected by logicians nowadays, but 
perhaps that is not wholly their fault; technical histories, for example M. 
Cantor's masterful history of mathematics, demand a too special knowledge 
for those who must always remain comparative amateurs in science. Yet 
the problem of logic is always pushing them toward such histories, for if logic 
is to be a science of method, of formal proof, and perhaps even of discovery, 
where can its material be more fruitfully observed than in the processes through 
which scientists have actually made discoveries and raised hypotheses to the 
rank of established truths in the past? And where are significant fallacies to 
be found if not in the errors into which great minds have strayed? If we are 
ever to get beyond the barren formulae of our logic texts which, almost daily, 
are multiplying a dull formalistic discipline on our hands, it will be through 
the work of some great intellect that shall have a grasp on the evolution of 
science by which it can squeeze out the significant attributes of the opera- 
tions of intelligence, forgetting Holy Barbara, and creating a doctrine that ex- 
hibits what is vital in thought and not thought's mummies. In other words 
such an intelligence will recreate the logic of Aristotle instead of carrying on 
or amending scholastic attenuations of it. 

Profoundest gratitude is then due to those who prepare the way for such 
a master work, and among the foremost of them is Paul Tannery, who has done 



